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In his recent manifesto to the people of 
Massachusetts, setting forth the grounds upon 
which he asks them to vote for him for Goy- 
ernor of the Commonwealth, General Butler 
begins his arraignment of the Republican 
party by a statement which may be taken as 
the keynote to which his own political life has 
been attuned, when he says: ‘‘ Men never de- 
vote themselves assiduously, to the neglect of 
other business, to the management of polit- 
ical affairs, without they intend in a greater or 
less degree to live by politics — to fasten them- 
selves, their relatives, their dependants, and 
thdir confederates, in some’way upon the body 
politic.” 

For him, public station is attractive for what 
may be got from it, for ‘‘ himself, his relatives, 
dependants, or their confederates.” “From a 
soil of such low and sordid motives what fruit 
may be expected other than his public career 
has shown? With this premise he goeson to 
state, that ‘“‘abuses'have crept in, wrongs have 
been done, maladministration has been ef- 
fected, and laws have been manipulated for 
the benefit of a ring, to the detriment of the 
whole people of the Commonwealth.” 

And he claims to find evidence of “ ruinous 
legislation, unconstitutional appointments:to 
office, change of forms of government, and 
burdens of oppression to the people,” during 
the last twenty years. 

During nearly all the years that the alleged 
maladministration and corruption is charged, 
no one has been more intense in’ his partisan- 
ship than General) Butler, always proclaiming 
it his rule ‘to welcome recruits.” to ‘and 
shoot deserters” from the» Republican party, 
though all the time, as he now says, knowing 
it to be utterly unworthy of public confidence. 


Never has he raised his voice against any 
abuse, or in favor of any change, excepting to 
ask the people of Massachusetts to advance 
him to high office... It was none the less his 
duty as a citizen to labor for honest govern- 
ment, because his, State did not choose to 
make him Governor. When. rejected by the 
Sixth District in 1874, why did not he seek a 
seat in the Legislature from Lowell, point out 
the corruptions, and ask the people to intrust 
the work of purification to other hands, if un- 
willing to employ him? Simply because he 
knew of no such abuses; and now, hoping to 
unite all the ignorant, dissatisfied, and dis- 
honest. elements of society upon himself as a 
Presidential candidate in 1880, he invents 
these calumnies as the means of capturing the 
State of Massachusetts as a stepping-stone to 
higher office. 

He knows well that the gospel of national 
dishonesty and dishonor, which he preaches 
outside of the State; will gain him no adhe- 
rents here, and therefore he proposes to con- 
duct his canvass upon State issues alone. But 
his opponents need not fear to meet him on 
this ground. 

Massachusetts has been, on the whole, a well- 
governed State. During the war the expen- 
ditures ‘were very large, and doubtless, in the 
rush of great events and with the stimulus of 
patriotic ardor, not very carefully criticised. 

Subsequent to. the war, in the imaginary 
prosperity begotten by the war expenditures 
and the paper inflation, a tide of extravagance 
swept over the country, from. which. Massa- 
chusetts.was not, exempt. .Money was bor- 
rowed freely, and. spent lavishly by. states, 
cities, towns, parishes, and individuals. 

Costly public buildings, churches, and dwell: 


ings were erected, and great enterprises un- 
dertaken, far beyond the proper ability of the 
people to afford. The bubble burst in 1873; 
and since that time we have been forced to 
learn the unpleasant truth, that the printing- 
press does not create wealth, but that only by 
the slow and painful processes of industry and 
“economy can individual or national savings 
‘be accumulated. While one party is no more 
responsible than another for this extrava- 
gance, the whole community having gone in 
pell-mell for spending money, this at least 
may be said, that of the few who realized the 
hollow nature of the supposed prosperity, and 
opposed the extravagance of those days, not 
one ever was or ever will be found among the 
supporters of Gen. Butler and his fantasies. 

The consequences of that time still remain, 
to some extent, to be dealt with. 

As to the debt, there is but one course to 
follow —to pay it, as is being done, gradually 
but surely, by the operation of the Sinking 
Fund. The suggestion of Gen. Butler as to 
“ readjusting” it has an ominous sound, with 
his well-known views upon public faith. But 
the people of Massachusetts will never allow 
any tampering with the debt to make political 
capital for anybody. As to the matter of ex- 
penditures, much has been done to reduce 
them, and much more, doubtless, remains to 
be done. But it must be an intelligent and 
well-considered economy, nota slashing right 
and left for the purpose of making an appar- 
ent saving at the end of the year, and capital 
for a Presidential candidate, but a retrench- 
ment made with courage, intelligence, and dis- 
cretion. 

Let us examine some of Gen. Butler’s state- 
ments about the State Finances, and see how 
much reliance can be placed upon them. 


The State Taxes. 
Gen. Butler says: 


**The amount of taxes levied from all sources during the 
year 1859, for the use of the State, whether in the form of 
general or special taxes, was, in round numbers, $928,000, 
The taxes from all sources levied during the year 1877, in- 
cluding special taxes, for the use of the State, was $6,882,000, 
being an increase of 632 per cent. That 1s to say, while the 
population increased 34 per cent. only, ‘he amount of taxes 
devied upon that increased population is seventeen times 
greater.” 

Turning to the report of the State Auditor, 

' page 22, statement No. 2, the first error is upon 
the first line of the first page (it could not well 
be earlier), where it is apparent that in adding 
up the various taxes levied for the uses of the 

‘State, he has added in the balance ‘of cash 


brought over from the previous year, a trifling 
little item of $1,260,135.02. 

This reminds one of the old Scotchman who, 
his annuai inventory showing an unusually 
favorable result to his year’s business, in- 
creased his family expenses to conform to his 
altered circumstances, but later found to his 
dismay that he had added the year of our 
Lord among the pounds sterling. 

Two lines further on appears another mis- 
statement of nearly equal magnitude. He in- 
cludes among the taxes levied for the uses of 
the State, the corporation tax, all of which, 
with the exception of that portion derived 
from stock belonging to non-residents, is paid 
over to the towns where the owners reside, for 
town purposes. The amount thus refunded to 
the towns was $645,181, leaving $272,928 as 
the amount received from the corporations for 
stock belonging to non-residents. As this is 
no burden to our tax-payers, but the contrary, 
the whole amount of the corporation tax 
should be deducted from his statement — 
$918, 109. 

The same may be said of the National Bank 
tax. Of this, $810,079 was refunded to the 
towns, leaving $192,715 as the portion derived 
from non-resident stock, the whole amounting 
to $1,002,794. 

Then follow various receipts from other 
sources, such as interest upon deposits, fees 
from foreign insurance companies, ingome 
from State Prison and other State institutions, 
and various other items, amounting to $643,- 
868.43, all of which he has added in as a part 
of the State tax, while they are really revenue 
from other sources. These being deducted, 
leaves the proper amount of the tax collected 
from the inhabitants of the State, for State 
uses in. 1877, $3,419,993, or less than one half 
the amount stated by Gen. Butler. 

This amount with the population of 187y, 
would give a total State taxation of rather 
less than $2.00 for each inhabitant. Making 
the same deductions from the amount of the 
tax for 1859, and the correct tax for that year 
was $926,901, which, upon a population of 
1,200,000, would give 77 cents to each inhab- 
itant. The increase of taxation since 1859 is 
therefore about $1.25 to each inhabitant, of 
which 89 cents is for interest upon the in- 
creased debt, — ‘which great burden” is, ac- 
cording to Gen. Butler, ‘crushing the people 
of the State into the earth.” 

But it is not'correct to make a per capita 
estimate of taxation, as all the State tax falls 
upon property. In his Springfield speech, 


Gen. Butler stated that the State tax ‘‘ has in- 
creased more than seven times,” (we have 
seen that it has increased less than three 
times,) while property has zo¢ increased but 
21 per cent., and population has increased but 
34 per cent. 

Let us see how near the truth this is. The 
State valuation, by the assessors’ returns, was: 


May 1, 118615) 6.6.6, ole; $861,547583 
May 1, 487977. 06 5h 1,668,226,782 


An increase of about 94 per cent., instead of 
21 per cent., as stated by Gen. Butler. 


1,231,066 
1,750,000 


Population in 1860,. . .» 
Population in 1877, about « 


The last Census Report, page 33, estimates 
the population in 1878 as 1,802,417. 


Amount of property per head in 1860, $700 
Amount of property per head in 1877, 953 
State tax upon each $1000 in 1860, 1.10 
State tax upon each $1000 in 1877, 2.10 


Or not gutte double, instead of *‘ more than 
seven times,” as Gen. Butler has it: 

Let us now consider his statements. about 
the State Debt. General Butler says: 


“ Has the public debt increased? The total public debt of 
the state in round numbers, on the first of January, 1860, 
was nearly $7,000,000. On the first of January, 1878; it was 
in round numbers, $33,244,000 an increasejof about. 376 per 
cent., while the population of the State did not increase be- 
tween the year 1860 and the year 1877 but about 34 per cent., 
so that the state debt has increased more than ten times faster 
than have the people who are to payit. If the population 
had increased equal to the debt, instead of Massachusetts 
having 1,652,000 inhabitants now, she would have ten times 
that number, or 16,520,000.” 


The first thing to be noticed here is, that in 
neither case does he make any allowance for 
the Sinking Funds in hand for the extinguish- 
ment of the debt. This amounted, January 
1, 1878, (see Auditor’s Report, page 14,) to 
$11,560,460.32. General Butler ‘could not 
have examined the Auditor’s Report without 
observing the amount of the Sinking Fund. 
Did he omit all allusion to it because: he 
thought that the debt of thirty-three million 
would serve his purpose better than one of 
twenty-two million? 


The net State debt was Jan. 1, 1860 . « . $3,956,315.00 
We ae Jan. 1, 1878 . . « 21,660,004.00 
Debt for each inhabitant in 1860 . 2. 6 6 ss $3.21 
is in) 1878 18 [eo ! 6) elecjeieys «12.02 


Being 33 times greater instead of ‘‘ more than 
ten times,” as stated by General Butler. 

His arithmetic is commonly supposed to 
consist of ‘‘ addition, division, and silence.” It 


evidently does not include multiplication, or 
he would see that a debt of $3.21 per head for 
his supposed population of 16,520,000 would 
be $53,029,200, which is rather more than he 
even claims our present debt to be. To illus- 
trate the absurdity of his method of compari- 
son, let us suppose that while the debt had 
exactly doubled, the population had increased 
by one person only. He would say, that as 
the debt had increased 100 per cent, and the 
population 1-12310 of one per cent., the debt 
had increased 1,231,000 times faster than the 
people who were to pay it, and that if the 
population had increased as fast as the debt, it 
would be 1,515,361 ,000. 

Having ascertained the correct amount and 
burden of the debt, let us now consider for 
what purposes it was incurred, and who is 
responsible for it. The funded debt, deduct- 
ing the sinking fund (excepting the advance 
above cost on same), is, for 


War debt. 6 we ee ee eee ee ee + $4,892,175 
Troy and Greenfield Railroad Co. «. + + 10,846,018 
Hartford and Erie Railroad Co... . «2 ss 2,571,145 
Public Buildings... ....- we 8 Seas 3,400, 378 
Harbor and Back Bay land. .....+.+.- 479,870 


War Debt. 


As to the war debt, it may be truly said that 
there is no man in the State more responsible 
for it than General Butler. He belonged, 
prior to 1861, to the class of pro-slavery poli- 
ticlans whose base compliance with all de- 
mands of the slave power led the South into 
secession, in the belief that no Northern army 
would ever go further south than New York 
city. Therefore he has no claim to be made 
Governor because we have a war debt. 


Hoosae Tunnel. 


Inasmuch as the Hoosac Tunnel is. com- 
pleted, and nobody proposes to build another, 
it would seem that to make this an issue at all 
pertinent to the question of electing him Gov- 
ernor, General Butler should agree, if elected, 
to take the tunnel away, and refund the cost to 
the State. As he does not propose to do this. 
he should show, to have any title to the good 
will of the voters on account of the $18.000- 
ooo tunnel expenditure, that he is in no way 
responsible for it, but that he raised his voice 
against it, and did his utmost to save. the 
State from this wasteful expenditure. Does 
any voter remember having heard one word 
from General Butler in opposition to the tun- 
nel, when the question was an open one? We 
can all remember the persistent manner in 
which the project was pushed by the inhabi- 


tants of the western part of the State year 
after year upon the attention of successive 
Legislatures. It happened that in 1853 Gen- 
eral Butler was a member of the House of 
Representatives. _ Of course, it may be sup- 
posed that he opposed the tunnel with all the 
energy which he possessed. Not a bit of it. 

An examination of the records of the House 
will show that he did not speak upon the ques- 
tion, and did not even vote against it. Upon 
every division he was absent or dodged the 
question. At that session the bill passed the 
House, but was defeated in the Senate. The 
next year the State made the first loan of its 
credit to the Hoosac Tunnel enterprise. Had 
Gen. Butler done his duty in the House in 
1853, we might never have had that expendi- 
ture of $18,000,000, and Gen. Butler would 
have had one reason the less why he should 
be made Governor of Massachusetts. Under 
the act of 1854, State aid was to be furnished 
only as the corporation should do something 
toward furnishing means. Itdid very little in 
this way, and in 1859 again appeared before 
the Legislature, asking that the conditions of 
the act of 1854 should be made less stringent, 

‘so that it could get access to the money of the 
State without risking much of its own. Then 
was another opportunity to head off the 
Tunnel extravagance. Gen. Butler was in 
the Senate at that time, and upon every di- 
vision voted with the friends of the Tunnel 
in favor of granting the requests of the Troy 
and Greenfield Railroad Company. 

But upon another still more important occa- 
sion he had an opportunity to deal a telling 
blow against these great extravagances of the 
State, and utterly failed to do it. He was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of 
1853. At that convention Marcus Morton, of 
Taunton, proposed the following vote: 

‘*The Constitution ought to be so amended as to provide 
that: 

rst. The Legislature shall not have power hereafter, di- 
rectly or indirectly, to grant or loan the credit of the State, 
or create any liability in behalf of the State, in aid of any in- 
dividual, corporation or association, But the Legislature may 
submit to the people a proposition to make any such loan or 
grant, which, if adopted by a majority of all the legal voters 
voting thereon, shall authorize the same. 

2d. The Legislature shall not hereafter, in any manner, 
create any debt or debts, which shall singly or in the aggre- 
gate, with any pre-existing debts hereafter created, exceed the 
sum of one million dollars, except to repel invasion or sup- 
press insurrection.’” ; 

At that time the Hoosac Tunnel project was 
being actively urged, and many speakers in 
the convention considered this amendment as 
aimed directly at the Tunnel loan. 


4 


Had it become a part of the Constitution, 
without the test of a popular vote we should 
have had no Hoosac Tunnel debt, no Hartford 
and Erie loan, and the practice of borrowing 
for ordinary State expenditures would have 
been kept within narrow limits. It will be 
observed that the amendment provided merely 
for the submission of any proposed loan to a 
vote of the people. But Benjamin F. Butler 
was afraid to trust the people to decide such a 
question, and he voted Mo. Thomas Talbot 
voted Aye. Still another amendment to the 
Constitution was proposed, prohibiting any 
loan of the State credit to corporations, unless 
authorized by a two-thirds vote of each branch 
of the Legislature. Upon this, Benjamin F. 
Butler voted No. Thomas Talbot voted Aye. 

Having failed to oppose the Tunnel in 1853, 
having voted to aid it in 1859, having resisted 
a Constitutional Amendment which would 
probably have shut and barred the door for- 
ever to all such enterprises on the part of the 
State, he now has the effrontery to ask to be 
made Governor of Massachusetts ‘‘ because 
the State has been brought into partnership 
with unprofitable enterprises,’ of which the 
Hoosac Tunnel is the chief. Is there a man 
in the Commonwealth more responsible than 
he for the thirteen millions of State Debt rep- 
resenting the Troy and Greenfield and Hart- 
ford and Erie railroads? 


Hartford and Erie. 


However unpopular the Hartford and Erie 
debt may now be, it is only necessary to refer 
to the record to see that it had almost the 
unanimous approval of the people of the State, 
as shown by.the votes in the Legislature. The 
first loan of $3,000,000 was made in 1867, the 
vote in the House being 168 to 25. Hon. Har- 
vey Jewell ably opposed it, but with a small 
following. In the Senate there was but one 
vote in the negative. The second loan of 
$2,000,000 was in 1869 — the vote in the House 
being 124 to 17, and there was no substantial 
opposition in the Senate. Hon. Benj. Dean, 
now a Democratic member of Congress, spoke 
in-favor of the bill. 

The corrupt proceedings of the corporation 
became known early in 1870, and Gov. Claflin 
stopped the advances toit, while $1,400,000 of 
the appropriation remained in the treasury. 
The friends of. Hartford and Erie came before 
the Legislature in great strength, assisted by 
a formidable lobby, and finally carried through 
a bill granting another loan, which was vetoed 
by Gov. Claflin. The vote in the House was 


ee 


108 to 101, and in the Senate 22 to 14. Attor- 
ney-General Allen, F. W. Bird, J. M. Forbes, 
and J. W. Brooks, opposed it, but no one 
heard of any objection from General Butler or 
any of his friends. The Democratic leaders, 
Sweetser of Lowell, Woodbury and Gargan 
of Boston, and Colby of Newburyport, in the 
House, and Warren of Middlesex, since a 
Democratic member of Congress, supported 
the bill. The Republican leaders were divided, 
but many of them, among them Beard, Coggs- 
well, Kellogg, Dr. Putnam, and Judge McKim, 
opposed it. Upon what logic, then, are we 
asked to take the State from the Republicans, 
many of whom opposed Hartford and Erie, 
and give it to the Democrats, who, with few 
exceptions, favored it on account of this part 
of the State Debt? 


Public Buildings. 


This is the great item of State extrava- 
gance, and for it the people of the State are 
responsible, and neither one party nor the 
other. The votes were always irrespective of 
party ties. All of them were authorized be- 
fore the reaction from the flush times of in- 
flation, and the only practical reform possible 
is to build no more. Those that we have we 
must pay for, and it will not make them cost 
the less to make General Butler Governor. 


State Prison. 


In regard to this, it should be stated that the 
bill, passed before Governor Talbot became 
Governor, required the approval of the plans 
by the Governor before work should be com- 
menced.. Governor Talbot, deeming the 
scheme extravagant and unnecessary, refused 
to approve any plan while he remaimed in 
office, and they were subsequently approved 
by a Democratic Governor, Gaston. 


Danvers Lunatic Asylum. 


’ The bill authorizing this asylum was intro- 
duced and carried through by a Democratic 
Senator, and the Chairman of the Board of 
Commissioners was a Democrat. Does any 
one remember to have heard any word of dis- 
approval, either on the platform or through 
the newspapers, as to the impolicy of this ex- 
penditure, until the money was gone, and 
capital to be made by opposing it? This com- 
pletes our review of what General Butler has 
to say about the State tax and State debt. 

Now, fellow-citizens, what shall we say of a 
man who can make such havoc with the figures 
of an official report? Will it be uncharitable, 


even, to say that it is impossible for him to 
speak the truth when a falsehood will serve 
his purpose better? 


Unproductive State Property. 


General Butler says: 


‘The first result from such wasteful and ruinous adminis- 
tration of the State government we should expect to be the 
buying, building and ’procuring of an immense amount of un- 
productive property to be thrown as a burden upon the State. 
Accordingly, I find that in 1859 the total amount of unpro- 
ductive real estate belonging to the Commonwealth was 
$3,116,000, while in 1877 it had increased to the enormous 
sum of $26,025,000! or an increase of 735 per cent.” 


The increase of ‘‘ unproductive real estate” 
is shown by the Auditor’s Report to consist 
of the 5 


Hoosac Tunnel. . . . 2 2 0 ee oe © oo 6 © © $18,205,678 


New State Lunatic Hospital, Worcester « . + + 1,135,075 
New State Lunatic Hospital, Danvers - «++ + 1,423.064 
New State Prison, Concord . . . «+ +++ ++ 1,682,639 
Women’s Prison. «s+ see cise ee eee 271,947 
Camp ground at Framingham, and various other 

HEMS. 2 ee he te we ew eee 190, 597 


Would his statement as to the nature of this 
‘unproductive property ” indicate that it con- 
sisted of the same items which he had already 
considered? 

Before proceeding to consider the subject of 
commissions, let us take up the 


Mashpee Commission. 


This Commission, he says, was appointed 
by the. Governor, and received an improper 
amount for its services, the latter part of the 
statement being true. Who is responsible is 
best seen by quoting the statute. 

Acts of 1870, chap. 293, section 6. 

“Any justice of the Superior Court, upon the application 
of the Selectmen of the town of Mashpee after such notice as 
the justice may direct to all parties interested and a hearing 
of the same,. . . shall appoint three discreet, disinterested 
persons commissioners to make partition of the same, and 
their award .being approved by the court shall be confirmed 
by decree thereof; . . . and the expenses of said commis- 
sioners, including the cost of recording said deeds, the syme 
being approved by the court, shad/ be paid out of the Treas- 
ury of the Commonwealth,” &c. 

It will be observed that the commissioners 
were not appointed by the Governor, as stated, 
and that the appointment and compensation 
were entirely within the control of the court. 
The bill of costs seems an outrageous one, 
and was so considered by the Committee of 
Finance of the last Legislature, of which F. 
W. Bird was a member, but they could see no 
way of honorably avoiding payment. Gen. 
Butler considers this a ** small but neat speci- 
men of the cost of State Government by com- 
missions.” The statute shows that it had 


nothing whatever to do with State Govern- 
ment. It was simply a case of partition of 
lands belonging to some Indians, with liberty 
to sell a part. if expedient, under the orders 
of the Superior Court. 

Gen. Butler must have read that statute. 
How could he make so dishonest a statement 
of it? 

This brings us to what Gen. Butler evidently 
thinks his trump card. 


State Commissions. 


From the noise that Gen. Butler is making 
about this matter, one might well suppose 
that the Governor and Council had practically 
abdicated, and that the whole State Govern- 
ment was in the hands of Commissions. To 
what extent this has been done may be best 
seen by examining a list of all the Commis- 
sions in existence. 

The Boards of Inspectors of the State 
Prison, Tewksbury Almshouse, Bridgewater 
Workhouse, and State Primary School, are 
not included in the list, having existed as 
long as these institutions, and not being 
‘‘abuses ” that have grown up within twenty 
years. The total annual compensation of all 
these Boards is $1880. The Trustees of the 
Reform and Industrial Schools and of the 
Lunatic Asylums receive no, compensation. 
Probably the State would be quite as well 
served if all these small salaries were done 
away with, and such boards filled by appoint- 
ment of persons willing to serve from a sense 
of public duty. 


State Commissioners. 


Railroad Commissioners. Are paid by the 
railroad companies, and are no charge upon 
the State. 

Insurance Commissioners. .The fees from 
companies outside the State much more than 
pay the expenses of this Board, making it no 
charge upon the State. 

Inspector of Gas Meters. Paid by the gas 
companies, and no charge upon the State. 

All these have important duties to perform, 
and without cost to the State. 

We now come to the Commissioners paid 
salariés from the tax levy. 

Tax Commissioner. Having charge of the 
corporation tax, and 
towns. 

Savings Bank Commissioners. Having im- 
portant duties to perform in examining the 
accounts and securities of the savings banks, 
$250,000,000, nearly all belonging to persons 


its allotment to the 


of moderate means. Does Gen. Butler expect 
the Governor and Council to perform this 
duty? 

Inspector of Liquors. If this office is to be 
abolished, and the duty transferred: to the 
Governor, it might not be uncongenial to 
Gen. Butler, but would hardly be agreeable to 
Gov. Talbot. 

Bureau of Labor Statistics. This office was 
created in answer to the demand of Gen. But- 
ler’s friends, the Labor Reformers, but seems 
to be doing some good work. 

Commissioners on General Statutes. Judge 
Sanger and Judge Richardson; salary, $200. 

These are all the Commissioners having 
fixed salaries, the amount of which, outside 
of clerk hire and office expenses, is $14,800 
perannum. The duties of the Tax Commis- 
sioner and Savings Bank Commissioners 
could not be dispensed with, and whoever per- 
forms them must be paid, whether called com- 
missioners or clerks. 

The remaining Commissions are: 

Harbor Commissioners, paid $5 per day for 
actual service. Part of the cost of this is re- 
turned to the State in compensation received 
for water displacement. 

Land Commissioners. 
actual service. 

Commissioners on Fisheries. Two of the 
members serve without compensation. The 
third, being the executive officer of the Board, 
receives $1800. 

Commissioners on Prisons. Serve without 
pay, excepting actual travelling expenses, 

Cattle Commissioners. $4. per day for act- 
ual service, amounting in 1877 to $42.50. 

State Board of Health. Serve without pay, 
exceptigg actual travelling expenses. 

Board of State Charities. Serve without 
pay, excepting actual travelling expenses. 
They have charge of all the charitable insti- 
tutions of the State. The executive officers of 
the Board are paid. The total for salaries and 
office expenses of this, Board for 1877 was 
$44,726.93, and the Board is credited with 
$34.352-03 for moneys collected. It should be 
stated that not much more than half of this 
amount is for salaries, the other expenses in- 
cident to the care and transfer of the State 
poor being large. 

: Board of Education. Serve without pay, 
only actual travelling expenses being allowed, 
The executive officers of the Board are paid, 
the cost for 1877, exclusive of printing report, 
being $11,658.48. 

Board of Agriculture. 


Paid $5 per day for 


Serve without pay, 


excepting actual travelling expenses. The 
Secretary is paid a salary. Total cost for 1877, 
exclusive of printing report, $5.499.17. 

Commissioners for Publication of General 
Statutes. Pay fixed by Governor and Council. 
No pay for some years. 

Fifteen Commissions, of which the total cost 
to the State for salaries, clerk hire, and all 
expenses, excepting printing the annual re- 
ports, for 1877, was $132,894.60, less than the 
single fee that Gen. Butler received for col- 
lecting the prize money for the soldiers and 
sailors that captured New Orleans under Far- 
ragut. 

When we consider the learning and varied 
experience given to the State by these men, 
many of them eminent in their several pro- 
fessions, and the immense amount of clerical 
labor of one sort and another represented by 
this expenditure, one is led to doubt if there is 
any other State in the Union that finds so 
much faithful service at so little cost. 

It is pitiful, fellow-citizens, to be obliged to 
follow such a maze of misrepresentation. But 
when the daily journals are filled with reports 
of great meetings, where a candidate for the 
highest office in the State expresses his deter- 
mination “to go through this mass of corrup- 
tion with a sub-soil plow,” which declaration 
is received with applause, it becomes the duty 
of every good citizen to ascertain if there is 
any such corruption, and who are the corrupt 
parties, or whether the whole story is a base 
falsehood, concocted by an unscrupulous per- 
son to advance his own selfish ambitions. 

One word as to the figures given by Gen. 
Butler as. the cost of Commissions for the past 
ten years. He gives the amount at $2,440,371, 
but does not state that of this sum about 
$600,000 was for printing the annual reports, 
ordered by the Legislature. He. could not 
have overlooked this, as the report to the 
Senate, from which he obtained his figures, 
gives the cost of each department, and the 
printing for the same, in alternate lines. He 
also says that while these. Commissions, 
“having the Government of the Common- 
wealth, including the taxation, in their hands, 
(we have seen that no part of the machinery 
of government, .and.no.control of taxation, 
was in their hands.) cost the enormous sum 
of $2.440,371, in the same years the salaries 
paid to the Legislature, Executive, and Su- 
preme Judicial Courts were only $244,000.” 
He may. mean an average of $244,000, though 
he does not say so. But neither statement is 
true. The following figures from the Audi- 
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tor’s office show the salaries paid in ten 
years: 
To the Legislature « . 6.66 «+ 6 © 6 « © « $2,508,625 
Executive Department. . - «6 + + + e+ + 233,582 
Supreme Court ...- eee eee eee «402,196 
A yearly average of $314,440. 
$3,144,402 


We now come to consider the 


State Expenses. 


The large items of interest upon the debt, 
$1,650,529, and premium upon gold and ex- 
change, $113,563, do not admit of any abate- 
ment, save as the latter may be annihilatedLy 
the resumption of specie payments. 

The next special expense is for State aid to 
soldiers’ families, amounting in‘'1877 to '$375,- 
000, and since 1861 to $15,683,831.70. It is for 
the Legislature to say what is the duty of the 
State in this regard. 


The ordinary expenses of the State as given in 
the Auditor’s Report are. . ++ + + $1,825,585 
But as the total expenses of the State prison 
and other State institutions are charged, 
it is evident that the sums received from 
the same should be credited, say +. . $142,175 
Then the salaries and expenses of the Rail- 
road Commission, Gas Inspector and 
Insurance Commission, being paid by 
other parties, should be taken out, say « 
Also sums received from fees, commis- 
sions, etc., which will payin part the 
expense of their several departments, 
in alls o's 2 e% ‘ 


46, 209 


eee ee ew eee 


222,305 


Leaving Uethat ordinary State expenses... - + « $1,603,28¢ 

Equal to nearly g2 cents per head of the population. 

Similar deductions from the Auditor’s Re- 
port of 1859 amount to $39,447, leaving the 
cost of ordinary State expenses to each inhab- 
itant at that time 78 cents; showing that the 
increase of ordivary expenditure since 1859 
has been 14 cents per head. It is very proba- 
ble that the economy which the hard timer 
require may bring this average back to the 
ante-war expenditure, but the increase is 
hardly grave enough to make it necessary to 
turn the State upside down. To make Gen. 
Butler Governor to effect a saving of fourteen 
cents per head seems like putting on a blister 
to cure a mosquito bite. The remedy would 
be worse than the disease. 

In no department could a reduction be more 
easily made than in the military, to which 
Gen. Butler calls attention. But he omits to 
state that when, in 1876, following the recom- 
mendation of Gov. Rice, the Committee of 
the Legislature, of which Gen, King was 
chairman, was considering the question of re- 


ducing the military expenditure from the large 
total of the previous year ($363,631, including 
$85,000 for new uniforms), he, Gen. Butler, 
appeared before that Committee and strenu- 
ously objected to any reduction. The Legisla- 
ture disregarded his advice, and made a re- 
duction of about $100,000, and might well 
have made it twice as much. Gen. Butler was 
then trying to tickle the soldiers. Now he 
throws over the soldiers, to appeal to the 
larger number of voters. The expenses of 
the military establishment of the State for the 
ten years subsequent to the war exceeded those 
for the ten years prior to the war by the sum 
of $2,082,045. 


Where the Burden of Taxation 
really is. 


While admitting that some saving ought to 
be made by a rigid pruning out of all unne- 
cessary expenses, it is evident that, while the 
expenditure for ordinary State purposes is 
less than $1 per head, it is not from a reduc- 
tion of State taxation alone that any great re- 
lief can come. The real trouble lies in an- 
other place, and that is in city and town debts 
and expenditures. Here the spirit of extrav- 
agance of the paper-money time had full play. 
With scarcely an exception the municipalities 
of this State went into the wildest extrava- 
gance, building new town-halls, new school- 
houses, new everything, spending in ten 
years the money that should have sufficed for 
twenty. And it should be said, also, that this 
expenditure was very largely due to the class 
to whom General Butler especially addresses 
himself — those who pay little or no property 
tax. 

Go where you will over the State, and you 
will find the valuation of real estate nearly or 
quite double that of twenty years ago, and the 
local rate of taxation more than double, thus 
indicating a quadruple expenditure. Here is 
the opportunity for economy, and the people 
are everywhere trying to enforce it. But the 
interest item remains a constant quantity, and 
these great town debts will be a drag upon the 
prosperity of the State for a whole generation. 
But we have made our bed, and we must lic in 
it. There is nothing to do now but manfully 
to keep pecking away at the principal, and try 
to leave our children wiser than we have been. 


The Remedy for Foolish State 


b Expenditures. 


How much money shall be raised and spent 
is a question with which the Governor has 


very little todo. The power and responsibil- 
ity are in the Legislature. If they appropriate, 
the Governor must draw his warrant and pay. 
The remedy, then, is in the hands of the peo- 
ple, and it is to send picked men to the Legis- 
lature, men of sound judgment, good heads, 
and of independence of character, able to say 
No, and stick to it. It has been too much the 
practice to consider a seat in the Legislature 
as a means of bestowing $650 upon some one 
as a matter of sympathy. If the voters wish 
to have no more Hoosac Tunnels, they must 
have more regard to the qualifications of their 
Representatives to comprehend and manage 
large business interests. Under our caucus 
system it has become almost a matter of course 
that a man who “ wants to go,” puts himself 
forward as a candidate for office, and gets his 
friends to engineer the caucuses or convention 
and nominate him. It is not in this way that 
the State gets the best service, whether as 
Governor. or in some less responsible office. 


Scaling down Mortgages. 


General Butler's latest novelty seems to be 
the proposition to scale down mortgages as 
the value of mortgaged property declines, and 
he asks if that ‘‘ is not fair between man and 
man, citizen and citizen.” He knows well 
enough that such a law would be entirely un- 
constitutional; but no matter for that, if it is 
the means of gaining votes. It does seem 
rather one-sided for the owner of real estate 
to make the profit if the property improves in 
value, and for the mortgagee to stand ready to 
take any loss that may occur. But it is all 
fair enough, if ‘‘man and man, citizen and 


citizen,” agree to it. The savings - banks 
g g' 


of this State hold one hundred and sixteen 
millions of dollars in mortgages. General 
Butler thinks that these ought to be cut down 
one third, docking off about thirty-nine mil- 
lions of savings-bank property, and one-sixth 
from every savings-bank book in the State. 
If the 739,757 savings-bank depositors fancy 
this, those of them who are voters had better 
vote for General Butler. 


Why General Butler has to squeeze 
his Operatives. 

In his speech in New York, August 109, 
General Butler said: 

‘*T took my stand with enterprise, and am now the foolish 
proprietor of a very considerable manufacturing stock. Now 
suppose I had’those (U. S.) bonds, and you came to me wish- 
ing to borrow $20,000 say, to found an establishment. If I 
wish to accommodate you, I shouldsay: Well, I get now four 
per cent. on my money, untaxable, and taxes in New York 
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are about two per cent., therefore it is fair that you pay me 
six per cent. Also, I have the Government behind me, 
while if I have your business as security instead, the building 
might be burned down and the insurance office fail, or your 
cashier run away with the money. I must have something for 
the increased risk. I am not trying to be a Shylock, but 
simply a political ‘bull.’ Then, again, my bonds may in- 
crease in value, so that altogether. I may reasonably expect 
from you nine or ten per cent. for the use of my money. That 
is what a man has to pay for capital. The man of enterprise 
has to take that capital, put his brains, his anxiety, his work 
into it, and employ others, to attempt to get back this ten per 
cent. and something besides. Therefore you see that the 
non-taxation of the bonds falls directly upon the laboring 
man. Take this coat I am wearing— the product of one of 
my own mills — 8o per cent. of the cost goes in plant and ma- 
terial, 20 per cent. in labor, and J have to squeeze that labor 
down until I get the 9 or 10 per cent. interest.’’ 


By ‘‘my mill” he undoubtedly means the 
Middlesex Company, Lowell, of which he is 
a director and the largest stockholder. Now 
the fact is, that the Middlesex Company, in- 
stead of paying 9 or 10 per cent. for money, 
has so large a surplus that it seldom borrows, 
and there has hardly been a time during the 
past four years when its paper would not have 
passed at four per cent., and much of the time 
at three per cent... The following table of the 
dividends paid by ‘‘ my mill” during the past 
sixteen years will show that while the exist- 
ence of the U. S. four per cent. bonds may be 
an excellent reason why Gen. Butler has ‘to 
squeeze his labor down,” they seem to furnish 
no reason at all why he should “squeeze 
down ” his own dividends: 


1862. 
31 per cent. 


1863. 
45 per cent. 


1864. 
3734 per cent. 


And in 1864, a stock dividend of 50 per cent., 
which, if sold at 240, the lowest price of the 
year, was equal to 120 per cent. in cash, addi- 
tional. 


1865. 1866. 1867. 1868. 1869. 1870. 1871. 
ve peace 7 20 15 13 15 17 
1872. 1873. 1874. 1875. 1876. 1877. 
13 9 9 9 10 II 


Making 427 per cent. in sixteen years, an av- 
erage of 26% per cent. per annum, which 
makes four per cent. bonds look like rather 
poor property. When we remember that the 
corporation pays all State and municipal 
taxes, and that, excepting during the few 
years when there was an income tax, these 
dividends are as free from all taxes as the 
four per cent. bonds, it does seem that zz zhis 
énstance Gen. Butler is not so big a fool as he 
thinks himself. 


District of Columbia Bonds. 


Gen. Butler, as a lawyer, must know that 
no State or municipal authority can constitu- 
tionally tax the securities of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Inthe famous case of McCulloch 
v. the State of Maryland, Chief Justice Mar- 
shall used this language: ‘The power to tax 
involves the power to destroy. . . . The ques- 
tion is, in truth, a question of supremacy; and 
if the right of the States to tax the means 
employed by the General Government be 
conceded, the declaration that the Constitu- 
tion, and the laws made in pursuance thereof, 
shall be the supreme law of the land, is empty 
and unmeaning declamation.” 

But it is not'so with the bonds issued by the 
District of Columbia. With them, it is purely 
within the discretion of Congress whether 
they shall be subject to taxation or not. How 
does Gen. Butler stand with reference to these? 
In June, 1874, the bill authorizing these bonds 
was before the House, and contained these 
words: ‘which bonds. shall be exempt from 
taxation by Federal, State, or municipal au- 
thority.” The report of the debate shows that 
Gen. Butler had not a word to say against this 
great ‘‘ oppression of the people,” nor did he 
propose to strike out this dreadful clause. 
On the contrary, he voted with the friends of 
the bill until the final passage, when he was 
absent or did not vote.. These are the bonds 
of which it is understood that he is now, or 
lately was, a very large holder. So that, when 
he rails at the bloated bondholders, ‘he 
knows how it is himself.” 


Gen. Butler as a Gold Bug. 


The only loan bill before Congress while 
Gen. Butler was a member was the one ap- 
proved July 14, 1870, but that provided for no 
less than $1,500,000.000, and is the act which 
authorized the four per cent. bonds now being 
sold by the Treasury. During the considera- 
tion of the bill an amendment was offered, 
making the coupons payable in foreign cur- 
rencies. This Gen. Butler opposed, using the 
following language (June 13, 1870): 

“There is danger in the difference between the two metals, 
silver being the standard of value there, while gold is the 
standard of value here; and the great difference between 
the standard value of gold and the standard value of silver 
may lead to endless complications. I hope, therefore, the 


language will be kept as it is now in the bill, ‘i coin of the 
present standard value.” 


Not in fiat money, be it observed. A little 
later ( July 1, 1870), he proposed the following 
amendment to the bill: 
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“And the United States solemnly pledges its faithto make 
provision az the earliest practicable period. for the redemption 
of the United States notes in coin.” 


Amendment lost. Butler voting Aye. In 
debating this amendment, Mr. Benton asked, 
Does the gentleman think that the green- 
packs should be paid in gold?” Mr. Butler: 
“ Certainly I do, whenever we can get ready 
and are able to do so. Is there anybody here 
who is ready to do it before that?” 

These words sound strangely now; but it 
must be remembered that the Greenback party 
was not then in the field looking about for a 
candidate for the Presidency. 


Untaxed Bonds. 


We are all familiar with the changes which 
Gen. Butler is nightly ringing upon this ques- 
tion, explaining to his admiring auditors how 
it is that the sale of four per cent. bonds, free 
from one and one half per cent. taxation, 
makes the rate of interest nine or ten per cent., 
when in fact the rate for four years past has 
not averaged four per cent. Let us now turn 
the glass and look at this ‘‘ statesman ” in his 
other character as the exempter of bonds. 
When the loan bill was under consideration, 
Mr. Mayham moved (June Io, 1870) to strike 
from the bill the following clause: ‘‘ Which 
said bonds, and the interest thereon, shall be 
exempt from the payment of all taxes or duties 
of the United States, as well as taxation in 
any form by or under state, municipal, or 
local authority.” 


Mr. Butler. said: 

« By exempting these bonds from taxation we discount our 
taxes in our interest. We say, as we have a right to say, if 
you will lend us money we will agree that no authority under 
the Government shall tax the income or the interest or the 
principal of the money loaned. And that enters into the con- 
tract, it is a part of the consideration. That holds us, and 
ought to do so. . + It is the simple, plain question 
whether we have power to ¢ax an untaxable bond with a low 
rate of interest, where we throw in the tax, if I may use that 
phrase, discount it in order to drive @ good bargain. That 
is clearly within our power, and, in my judgment, clearly 
within our discretion. It is a proper mode of exercising our 
discretion. Therefore, I desire that this shall not be stricken 
out, not that this property will thereby escape taxation; and 
I desive no man to go to the people and say that we have issued 
a bond to escape taxation ; BUT 1 WISH THEM TO GO TO THE 
PEOPLE AND SAY THAT WE HAVE DISCOUNTED OUR TAXA= 
TION ON THAT BOND IN ADVANCE, as we shall do if we pass 
this, at a low rate of interest, and we fund under it.”” 


The amendment was defeated—ayes 25, 
noes 97; ayes and nays not ordered. 

So this clause stands as a part of the bill, 
and this the very bill which exempts from tac- 
ation the four per cent. bonds now on the 
market. : 

No words can add force to that simple state- 
ment. 

If the people of Massachusetts desire in 
their Chief Magistrate the qualities of men- 
dacity, audacity, a purely selfish ambition, 
and an utter absence of moral sense, rather 
than clean hands and a pure heart, then will 
there be occasion, more than at any previous 
time in her history, to make the invocation 
contained in the legend of the State: 

God save the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. : W. E. 


GENERAL GARFIELD’S 


SPEECH ON 


PN. ee 


MONEY. 


DELIVERED IN. FANEUIL HALL, SEPT. 10, 1878. 


FeLtow-CitizEns: Your Chairman has 
said that I will speak to you upon the political 
issues of the day. Real political issues cannot 
be manufactured by the leaders of political 
parties, and real ones cannot be evaded by 
political parties. (Applause.) The real po- 
litical issues of the day declare themselves and 
come out of the depths of that deep which 
we call public opinion. The nation has a life 
of its own as distinctly defined as the life of 
an individual. The signs of its growth and 
the periods of its development make the issues 
declare themselves; and the man or the polit- 
ical party that does not discover them, has not 
learned that character of the nation’s life. 
Now, as heretofore, attempts are being made 
to create political issues. They will all fail. 
(Applause.) One group of politicians is 
seeking to find in the reminiscences of the 
Presidential Election of 1876 the political is- 
sues of this year. They cannot raise the 
dead. (Applause.) Others believe they 
can make state issues the chief topic of this 
year. But you are about to create the Forty- 
sixth Congress, and give it the impulse of 
your aspirations and opinions. The issues 
are too large for the boundaries of any State. 
They declare themselves and challenge you to 
meet them. 

The issue of this fall —for in my judgment 


There is but one Issue — 


is the necessary development of the greatest 
fact of our century — the war for the Union. 
That great fact unfolded itself before the 
American people in four acts: 

There was first the war of arms. When 
that was upon us it absorbed all other issues 
and silenced all other controversies. It did 
not end till the last rebel flag went down in 


surrender; then the war ended, and men who 
sought to keep it alive afterward were trying to 
resurrect the dead. (Applause.) Then fol- 
lowed the war of reconstruction, or rather the 
reconstruction made necessary by the war; and 
however well it may have been done, (ap 
plause,) or however ill it may have been done, 
it was done. When the last of the rebel States 
came back to their allegiance and had found 
their place in the National Government under 
the amended constitution of reconstruction, 
the war was ended for better or for worse. 
That issue cannot be revived. (Applause.) 

There was another chapter of our war which 
commenced with it and continued longer than 
the war of armies, than the war of reconstruc- 
tion — it was our war of diplomacy. The entan- 
glement with foreign nations which grew out 
of the war, and the long and perilous troubles 
with England, conducted so honorably and so 
wisely, we saw ended, on the last night of the 
late session of the House of Representatives, 
when Congress made the last appropriation 
to pay the final award due from America. 
With that act, and the payment it orders, the 
chapter of our war of diplomacy is closed for- 
ever. (Applause.) 

The fourth real act of the war was the crea- 
tion and management of its finances. (Ap- 
plause.) That was begun when the first ration 
was bought for the first soldier. It continued 
through all the turbulent days of battle; it 
continues to-day, and will continue until the 
last pensioner is paid, and the last obligation 
is honorably and completely satisfied. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The patriotic citizens of this republic en- 
listed for the whole war—enlisted to serve till _ 
all its chapters should end, (applause;) they 
enlisted for the war of arms; for the war of 
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reconstruction; for the war of diplomacy; and 
they will not desert, or be mustered out, until 
the finance of the war is fully settled in har- 
mony with the honor of the nation and*the 
highest and best interests of the American 
people. (Applause.) 

Three great chapters are closed. The fourth; 
the final chapter, is still open and unfinished. 
Our finances —the- heritage of the war, the 
need of the hour—are now first in the public 
thought, and from them no. party-can divert 
public attention. Their adjustment is 


The Issue of All Issues. 


Other questions of importance may be dis- 
cussed, but this cannot be evaded. The rec- 
onciliation of the South, the pacification of 
the country so much talked of, is, in large 
measure, determined upon. The Republican 
party of this country has said, and says to-day, 
that, forgetting all the animosities of the war, 
forgetting all the fierceness of it, it reaches 
out both its hands to the gallant men who 
fought us, and pledges all fellowship and 
brotherhood on this sole condition, — and that 
condition they will insist upon forever, — that 
in the war for the Union we were right, forever 
right, (applause and cheers,) and that in the 
war against the Union they were wrong, for- 
ever wrong. (Renewed cheers and applause.) 
We never made terms, we will never make 
terms, with the man who denies the everlasting 
rightfulness of our cause. (Cheers and ap- 
plause.) Todo that would be treason to the 
dead and dishonor to the living. On that basis 
alone pacification can be complete. (Applause. ) 
We ask that it be realized; and we shall, con- 
sider that it is realized when it is just as safe 
and just as honorable for a good citizen of 
South Carolina to be a Republican as it is for 
a good citizen of Massachusetts to be a Dem- 
ocrat. (Applause.) 

Other questions will be reached in the order 
of their development: But to-day in the fore- 
ground of all is 


The Financial Question. 


To this I invite your consideration. . And 
this great question has its two faces. One of 
them looks back to the war out of which it 
sprung. The other looks forward to the future 
of the people and to their interests, and the 
system of finance that settles the issue rightly 
will respect all the past and provide for the 
future. The finances of the war, fellow-citizens, 
can be summed up in a sentence. While the 
nation went out into all our homes and laid 


its strong hand upon our bravest and best, 
and took them into the field to die, if need be, 
it went out to all the people, and laid the 
heavy hand of taxation upon them to support 
and maintain the war. It went to all, rich 
and poor alike, and asked for contributions to 
maintain the war. At that time the man who 
helped the Government with his means was 
regarded almost equal in. honor to those who 
helped with-their life. Ifyou will read the 
record of that legislation, if you will read the 
record of events in the messages of our Pres- 
ident, you will find them everywhere praising 
the patriotism of the citizens that came for- 
ward with their money and helped the Gov- 
ernment. In 1864, President Lincoln said in 
one of his messages: ‘‘It is a most gratifying 
fact that of: eighteen hundred. millions. loaned 
to the Government of the United States, al- 
most every dollar has been loaned by citizens.” 
(Applause.) And he congratulated himself 
that so many comparatively poor people had 
put their mite into the loan to help the Gov- 
ernment; and he went so far as to suggest in 
the message to which I refer, that there should 
be a law in the States for the exemption of a 
certain amount of bonds in the hands of poor 
people from seizure for debt, in order that the 
patriotism they have exhibited in these loans 
shall not be lost by the hard hand of suffering 
that may be laid upon them. (Applause.) 

T recall these facts, because we are so apt to 
forget the events of fourteen years ago. 

But taxes and loans, great as they were, 
were insufficient to supply the enormous de- 
mands of war. 

When the officers of the Government found 
they could not borrow money fast enough, in 
their. extremity and distress they took a step 
the American nation had never taken before 
since the Constitution was formed. . They took 
the step of forcing a loan upon the people, to 
meet the immediate emergencies of the war. 
I want to call your attention to the remarka- 
ble fact, that when they took that step in 1862, 
there are not now known to have been ten men 
on this continent who did not believe that 
paper money should be redeemable in coin at 
the will of the holder. (Applause.) That 
was a nation of thirty-one millions of Ameri- 
cans. . Whatever has occurred since to change 
the minds of men has occurred within sixteen 
years. Now let us take that as the basis of 
the discussion to-night. No man ever under- 
stood -better than they thought they under- 
stood the danger that step led to. The Presi- 
dent of the United States — that glorious man, 


so filled with love for all that is good, and 
true, and patriotic— deplored this issue of 
paper money. 

Every Senator and Representative in Con- 
gress deplored the necessity that compelled 
them to abandon, for the time being, the 
ground of acknowledged safety, and issue a 
paper that could not be at all times exchange- 
able for coin. Both President and Congress 
sought earnestly to avoid the known dangers 
of such a step. 

In the first. act that authorized the issue of 
greenbacks, they limited the amount, and 
provided for funding them in a coin bond. 
Later, when an additional issue was unavoid- 
able, they made it a fundamental condition 
that the volume should never exceed four 
hundred millions, and fifty millions additional, 
for redeeming a temporary loan. 


That Pledge stands in our Law to-day 
—as yet unbroken, and covers, with its high 
sanctions, every outstanding greenback. That 
was notall. They firmly anchored themselves 
to coin by providing in the same bill that 
created the greenbacks (prolonged applause) 
that all our revenues from customs should be 
received in coin and laid away, to be held for 
paying the interest on our debt, and the bonds 
issued in connection with that, to redeem and 
take up the greenback currency as soon as 
Let it not be forgotten that this 
the men of 1862 


possible. 
was the basis on which 
started out. 

But another element was added. The men 
of 1862 saw that the two thousand State banks 
were bound by no tie of immediate interest to 
aid the nation; and they sought to bring them 
to the help of the Government, and at the 
same time to preserve those’ instrumentalities 
by which the supply of currency should be 
determined by the law of supply and demand. 
To meet both these objects, President Lin- 
coln, in his Message of December, 1862, re- 
commended the organization of national 
banks. He declared that such banks would 
greatly aid the public credit, and ‘‘ would at 
once protect labor against the evils of a vicious 
currency.” These were Lincoln’s words in 
recommending the National Banking System. 

Great as were the tasks undertaken by him 
and his associates, they did not claim wisdom 
enough to regulate the inexorable laws of 
value and of trade. 


Currency to meet the Wants of Trade. 


And here, fellow-citizens, let me pause long 
enough to consider a phrase much used in the 


political discussion of the day —a statement 
that we want a currency large enough to meet 
the wants of trade. We do. (Applause.) I 
concur in that statement. But will any man 
here tell me what the wants of trade are? Is 
there any man in America wise enough to 
measure the wants of trade and tell just how 
much currency is needed? Who forgets the 
infinite difficulty to find a man with brain 
enough and resource enough to feed an army 
and to clothe it and to house it? Its house is 
of the rudest—only a piece of cloth; its 
clothing is of the simplest, and its food is a 
definitely prescribed ration. But it is consid- 
ered worthy of the glory of one glorious life’ 
to be able to feed and clothe and house an 
army of a hundred thousand men. (Ap- 
plause.) . Now, fellow-citizens, suppose some- 
body should offer to take the contract of feed- 
ing, clothing, and housing Boston and its 
suburbs, including half a million of men. 
Remember that all nations are placed under 
contribution to supply the city of Boston: 
every clime sends its supplies; every portion 
of our own land, all our roads of transporta- 
tion are looked to to supply the tables, houses, 
and the clothing of this community. Do you 
suppose any man in the world is wise enough, 
is skilful enough to supply the wants of this 
population, in a circle of twenty miles around 
Boston? Now multiply that: by a hundred, 
and get the population of the United Statess 
Is there any man in this world wise enough, 
is there any congress in the world wise enough 
to measure the wants of 45,000,000 of people 
and tell just what is needed for their supplies? 
(Applause.) No, fellow-citizens; but there is 
something behind legislation that does — does 
all so quietly and so perfectly. Every man 
seeking his own interest, millions of men 
acting for themselves, acting under the great 
law of supply and demand, the laws of trade, 
feed Boston, feed the United States, clothe, 
house, and, transport the nation and carry on 
all its mighty works in perfect harmony and 
with ease, because .the higher law above leg- 
islation— the law of demand and supply — 
pervading and covering all, settles that great 
question far above the wisdom of one man, or 
a thousand men to determine it. 

And now, one of the great means by which 
all these mighty transactions are carried on 
is the currency that circulates and exchanges 
values among all these people. Every trans- 
action, abroad or at home, of the eleven 
hundred million dollars’ worth of trade we 
have with Europe and Asia, of the ten times 


greater value of our home trade, is carried 
on and regulated by that great pervading law, 
higher than legislation and wiser than the 
wisdom of men. To that law we must con- 
form our currency system, or it will perish. 
Any congress, or any party that tells you they 
are going to vote a sufficient supply of cur- 
rency for the wants of trade, tells you they 
are going to doan impossibility. (Applause.) 
It cannot be. (Applause.) And it was for 
that reason that the men of 1862 and 1864 es- 
tablished a system of banking to be diffused 
throughout the Republic, which was held to 
the strictest accountability for the character 
of its securities to the depositors and bill- 
holders; but the volume of its circulation was 
to depend, not upon the uncertain will and 
more uncertain wisdom of Congress, but upon 
the law of demand and supply. Bound always 
to redeem their notes in greenbacks or coin, 
their own interests and safety would lead them 
to enlarge or contract that volume, as the tide 
of business should ebb or flow. 

Such was the origin, and such the character 
of the financial system established by the men 
who guided the war for the Union. (Ap- 
plause.) 

That system is to-day attacked with a ve- 
hemence and fury hardly paralleled in the 
annals of political warfare. The wisdom of 
Lincoln and Chase is denounced as folly. 
Their patriotism is branded as crime. We 
are told that the system they established, and 
the obligations they incurred are intolerable 
oppression, and must be overthrown. 

Especially we are told that all our subse- 
quent efforts to honor these pledges, and 
maintain the system thus established, are un- 
patriotic and unjust. 

Let us go deeper into the heart of this ques- 
tion. Let us consider the relation of the 
national government to the great commercial 
and financial distress from which our people 
have been suffering during the last five years. 

Doubtless it is in great part due to the vast 
economic disturbance caused by the war; 
though it must be remembered that once in 
about twenty years such periods of distress 
have occurred, not here alone, but throughout 
the civilized world, and have often sprung 
from causes wholly beyond the reach of hu- 
man legislation. 

What can the Government do to help a 
people in distress? That question you have a 
right to ask; and whatever legislation can do 
it ought to do. (Applause.) What it cannot 
do we are unwise to demand of it, and it is 
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futile to demand. Now, let me tell you some 
of the things that Government can do; and, 
first of all, the best thing Government can 
do, the first great thing that Government can 
do, is to get out of the way and not be an ob- 
struction to the return of prosperity. (Ap- 
plause and cheers.) \ 

No one will deny that the heavy burden 
imposed by the war has been and is a hin- 
drance to the business prosperity of our peo- 
ple. Let us try to measure the vastness of 
that burden. In 1865, the funded debt alone, 
imposed upon us by the war, amounted to two 
billions seven hundred and fifty-seven mil- 
lions of dollars. Upon that debt we were 
compelled to pay interest to the sum of $151,-. 
000,000 in coin, a dreadful annual burden. 
During the year after the war, we paid over 
the national counter $520,000,000 to meet cur- 
rent demands upon the Treasury, including 
interest on the public debt. These tremen- 
dous burdens it seemed for a time we could 
not carry; and there were wicked men who 
said we ought not to try to carry them, and 
despairing men who said we could not; but 
the brave nation said, this burden is the price 
of our country’s life, the price of blood and 
the price of liberty; and therefore we will bow 
ourselves and take up the burden. We will 
carry it upon the stalwart shoulders of the 
Republic. (Applause.) 


What the Government has done. 


What has your Government done to relieve 
you of that load? On the first day of this 
month the principal of that mighty public 
debt had been reduced by honest payment 
seven hundred and twenty-two millions of 
dollars. (Applause). More than cue-third 
of the whole volume of it had been paid in 
honor and laid away as a part of the glory of 
the republic. (Applause.) In 1866 you were 
paying one hundred and fifty millions a year 
in coin as interest on your burden. What are 
you paying to-day? Ninety-six millions of 
dollars. You have reduced by fifty-six mil- 
lions of dollars a year the load that you car- 
ried as interest on the cost of the war. (Ap- 
plause.) 

The third year after the war the total burden 
of national expenditure was $377,000,000. 
You have reduced that till it is now but 
$236,000,000. Since the war closed, our na- 
tional taxes have been reduced by the sum of. 
$250,000,000 — more than half of all the tax- 
ation of 1866. Nothing is now left but the 
tax on imports, which incidentally protects 


the interests and business of this country, and 
the internal taxes upon banks, and upon 
drinking, smoking, and chewing. (Laughter 
and applause.) These last are voluntary 
taxes which no citizen is obliged to pay, but 
is honored for altogether evading them, by 
refusing to smoke or drink. (Applause.) 


Good Faith leads to Prosperity. 


In addition to the direct burden of tax which 
the war imposed upon the people, it compelled 
the Government to stand in the way of busi- 
ness prosperity by being the chief borrower of 
money. In the days of danger, when the risk 
was great, the Treasury was compelled to pay 
a high rate of interest, and this made the note 
still higher for all private loans. The high 
Government rate was a serious obstacle in the 
way of private prosperity. 

But the pledged faith of the nation has been 
so faithfully kept, and its credit so enhanced, 
that, year by year, the debt has been refunded 
at a lower rate of interest, from seven and 
three-tenths to six per cent., to five, to four- 
and-a-half and to four, and to-day, while I 
address you, at the rate of two and a half mil- 
lions a day the American people are taking 
the four per cent. bonds of the Government, 
thus saving the two per cent. of difference 
between that and the six per cent. of interest. 
These are the methods by which good faith 
helps to lighten the burden of the people. 
Every act by which you make the credit of 
your Government better you make the load 
of the people lighter. (Applause.) 


The Honor of the Nation at Stake. 


Thus far, fellow-citizens, we have gone on 
in honor; but we remember one unfulfilled 
pledge. We remember that every note of the 
United States which circulates as money is a 
promise to pay in the coin of the Constitution. 
(Applause.) We remember that every one 
carries on its face the pledge of the nation’s 
honor. We seek to keep the pledge and re- 
deem the promise. (Applause.) All the finance 
of the period is summed up in the present 
overmastering duty to resume specie pay- 
ments and keep the promise. (Prolonged 
applause.) And here, fellow-citizens, I meet 
the chief debate on the issues of this year. 
This proposition is met throughout America 
by a storm of indignant opposition, and we 
stand to-day in the very teeth of a storm that 
we must either meet in honor or be swept 
away by it. (Applause.) On that ground we 
meet our antagonists, and challenge them to 
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the combat. (Applause.) In order that we 
may understand precisely what the field of 
battle is, that we may know just what the con- 
test is, let us get from our antagonists the 
statement of their grounds. They are not all 
agreed. There is conflict of opinion among 
them, and yet they all agree in fighting against 
the resumption of specie payments. But let 
us get their ground. 


Fiat Money. 


There has arisen among us, within the last 
few years, a body of men who claim to have 
made a discovery of the greatest possible im- 
portance; and I want to say for them, if their 
discovery is what they believe it to be, it is 
the most important discovery ever announced 
to'man on the subject of finance. I wish to 
treat them with all the fairness of getting their 
own problem, their own proposition, from 
themselves. They claim to have discovered 
that there is no longer any room for the old 
notion which the United States has believed in 
for a hundred years, that everybody believed in 
in 1862 and 1865, the notion that there ought 
to be value behind paper money. They claim 
that money being itself a creature of law, that 
law alone can create it, and can create it out 
of whatever it pleases, and make that money 
which it declares to be money. Let us give 
them the full benefit of this proposition. They 
declare that as the Creator said, ‘‘ Let there be 
light, and there was light,” so.a sovereign goy- 
ernment may say, ‘‘ Let this piece of paper be 
money, and it will be money.” (Applause.) 
Let thé Republic pronounce its fiat’ over a 
piece of paper and that becomes money, and 
hence they call it ‘‘fiat money.” (A voice— 
“ Hurrah for Ben Butler.” Applause.) Now, 
as to what they will do with the fiat money, as 
to how much they will have of it, they are not 
agreed. Let it be remembered that the remains 
of the old Greenback party of 1876 made Pom- 
eroy their chief and manager, and have now 
organized in the United States 4500 clubs, 
Greenback clubs, which hold the doctrine I 
have just described, and also declare that all 
the interest-bearing debt of the United States 
is a crime against the people, and ought in- 
stantly to be paid in this fiat money; and if 
the holders will not take the fiat money for it, 
then every bond of the United States ought to 
be burned, and the obligation settled by fire. 
(Cries of ‘‘No,” and applause.) Now that, 
fellow-citizens, is the doctrine advocated to- 
day by 4500 organized political clubs in the 
United States. 


Greenback Inflationists. 


Other opponents of resumption are unwill- 
ing to goso far. They do not adopt the theory 
of ‘fiat money.” But they do say: ‘* We will 
overturn the system established by Lincoln, 
by which the machinery for supplying the 
country with currency was geared on to the 
business of the country, so that the supply 
was governed by the automatic ‘operations of 
the laws of trade. We will break that all down. 
We wiJl abolish the national banks (applause) ; 
we will issue in the place of their notes three 
hundred and twenty-four millions more of the 
greenbacks, such as we now have.” ‘This, I say 
to you, is the demand of the Democratic party 
of the State of Ohio. (Applause and hisses.) 
It is the demand of the Democratic party*in 
almost if not every State west of New York. 
Let us get the propositions before us, gentle- 
men, before we debate them. That, I say, is 
the proposition of the great mass of the Dem- 
ocracy west of New York and south of the 
Potomac. 


Non-Exportable, Intereonvertible Fiat 
Money. 


Another scheme, with some new features, 
combines many of the elements already men- 
tioned, and is.a centre around which many 
opponents of resumption revolve. 

That I may not misrepresent an antagonist, 
I read from a speech made in the House of 
Representatives on the 26th of February last, 
what is perhaps the clearest and most intelli- 
gible statement that has been made of the new 
«American System of Finance.” I read: ‘I 
demand that the dollar shall be issued by the 
Government alone, in the exercise of its high 
prerogative and constitutional power. . - « 
I want that dollar stamped upon some con- 
venient and cheap material of the least possi- 
ble intrinsic value, so that neither its wear nor 
its destruction will be any loss to the Govern- 
ment issuing it. (Laughter.) I also desire 
the dollar to be made of such material for the 
purpose that it'shall never be exported or de- 
sirable to carry out of the country. (Laughter.) 
Framing an American system of finance, I 
don’t propose to adapt it to the wants of any 
other nation, and especially the Chinese, who 
are nearly one-quarter of the world. (Laugh- 
ter.) I desire that the dollar so issued shall 
‘never be redeemed. I see no more reason why 
the unit of values should be redeemed or re- 
deemable, than that the yardstick with which 
I measure my cloth, or the quart with which 


I measure my milk, should be redeemed.” 
(Laughter. ) 

The new scheme is completed by making 
this non-exportable and intrinsically value- 
less dollar interconvertible into three-sixty- 
five bonds. 

That, fellow-citizens, is perhaps the most 
succinct statement of the new system of Amer- 
ican finance which now steps into the arena 
to confront the ideas I have beer expressing, 
and was put forward by Benjamin F. Butler, 
of Massachusetts. (Cheers and applause.) 

Now, let us give the subject a fair consid- 
eration. As I said a little while ago, if the 
doctrines laid down in what I have read be 
true, if they are based on sound principles, 
they constitute the most important discovery 
in finance that the centuries have known; and 
I want to adopt them, you ought to adopt 
them, every man in the world ought to adopt 
them. Let us meet them with the fairness of 
seekers after truth. Now the first question I 
put to these propositions is this: Can the 
Government of the United States, by a mere 
act of law, create real money? 


The Standard of Measures. 


There were three things our fathers put into 
the Constitution, which they evidently ‘be- 
lieved Congress could do. They said Con- 
gress shall have the power to fix the standard 
of weights and measures, and to coin money, 
and declare the value of coins. Let us try 
to get down to these fundamental ideas. 
What can Congress do about a standard 
of measures? Can it create measures? 
What is a standard of measure? It is some- 
thing which measures what we call extension, 
length, breadth, or height. Who made exten- 
sion? Did Congress create it? Did human 
law invent it?. Extension is a quality of the el- 
ements which pervade the universe, and is in- 
dependent of human laws as the stars above 
the earth are independent of it. (Applause.) 
Can you conceive of such a thing as a Legis- 
lature creating length? Unless, indeed, length 
of session. (Laughter.) 

This is what the law can do. It can take 
something that has length, and name it a 
yard; it can separate that into three equal 
parts, and call each part afoot; it can sepa- 
rate that into twelve equal parts, and call each 
part aninch; but it can no more create length 
than it couldcreate the universe. It can subdi- 
vide and name the standard; but it can create 
none of the elements which go to make up 
extension. (Applause.) Try to conceive of 


a standard of length which has no length in 
itself. The thing is inconceivable. I chal- 
lenge the intelligence of any man who hears 
me to think of such athing as a measure of 
length which has no length in itself. Sup- 
pose you were to say that the light which 
gleams from this burner shall be called a foot. 
Suppose a lady to say, ‘I will call the fra- 
grance ofa moss rose the standard of a foot,” 
does that mean anything? It is inconceiva- 
ble. No; by laws higher than human legis- 
lation, length, depth, height were created ; 
men can only name and declare a definite 
length as the standard. And so with weight. 
When Congress came to fix a standard of 
weight, it could not create weight, but it 
could take a piece of metal — that has weight 
in itself — and name it a pound; could subdi- 
vide it into sixteen parts, and call each one an 
ounce; but it could not create a standard of 
weight unless the weight was there. 


The Measure of Value. 


Now let us consider the idea of value. It is 
smore complicated and abstract than the notion 
of length or weight, — but it is no less real. 
What you and I call value, what the business 
world calls value, is real and tangible. Your 
merchandise has value for the qualities which 
are in it; your grain, your products, all that 
go to make up wealth, have value for the ex- 
changeable qualities in them. And in seeking 
a measure for that value, I ask any man who 
hears me to-night if it be conceivable that you 
can measure value by that whick. has no value 
in itself — (Applause) — any more than you 
can measure length by that which has no 
length, or weight by that which has no 
weight? 

I defy any man to describe tnat operation 
of mind by which you can conceive a measure 
of value that in itself has no value. I recollect 
once to have read a singular sentence from 
Horace Greeley, in his book on Political Econ- 
omy, in which he said he did not know but it 
was possible to get a standard of values that 
was not so costly as coin. “ For instance,” 
said he, “I suppose a gold yardstick would be 
avery nice thing to have, but it would be a 
costly yardstick. I think we might have one 
of paper, or of wood, or of iron, that would 
answer just as well, if it would measure just 
as exact.” Certainly, we could; but can you 
chave a yardstick that has no length? If not, 
can you find a measure of values that has no 
value? It is inconceivable, (Applause,) and 
the fiat of law cannot create it. 


When our fathers established the measure 
of value, they took a fixed quantity of ‘the 
precious metals, coined them by stamping 
upon them the certificate of the Government 
that the weight and fineness of the coin was 
precisely what it professed tobe. They sought 
not to create, but to ascertain and declare the 
value of their coins as determined in the mar- 
kets of the world. 

The supreme test of real money is this: 
Cast a hundred dollars of real money into the 
smelting-pot —and the blackened melted mass 
will sell in the market for just one hundred 
dollars less the waste of melting. 

But at this point some one says “that is all 
very well as a matter of philosophy, but, Mr. 
Garfield, you probably have a dollar-bill in 
your pocket, and with it you can go out and 
buy a shovel, can you not? Do you say that 
you buy it with something that has no value? 
Does not every dollar-bill refute the theory 
you have offered?” Not in the least, if you 
will follow me a moment further. 


What is Paper Money 


So called? Is it money? It is a title to 
money, a deed for money, but it is not money. 
Your farmer has his deed for a hundred acres 
of land; is that the land? It is paper, but it 
is his evidence that he owns the farm. Sup- 
pose you want to buy his farm; you look at 
his deed; the first question you raise is, is it 
genuine or counterfeit? If you find that it is 
genuine, that it has been issued by the’ requi- 
site authority, you still have another question. 
You see it calls for one hundred acres of land, 
but you sent a surveyor out, he traces the line; 
he takes the angles; he makes the measure- 
ments, and when he has come back with his 
measurement and declared there is in the 
within boundaries described one hundred 
acres of land, then the deed is the evidence of 
all it pretends to be. 

If he finds noland at all behind the deed, 
he must be content with a ‘‘fiat” farm. But 
suppose the surveyor finds land behind the 
deed; but on measuring it declares that there 
are but ninety-nine acres of land, what do the 
figures or the deed amount to in the face of 
the fact? (Applause and cheers.) Suppose 
the farmers in your agricultural districts 
should say, We are in distress; our great need 
is more land; if we had more land we would 
get on better with our affairs; and now let us 
get a law through the General Court that 
every man may surrender up his deed and 
have a new one written, with two acres for 


every one. (Laughter and applause.) When 
you can enlarge your farm by changing the 
figures in your deeds (laughter); when your 
dairy maid can make more butter and cheese 
by watering her milk (applause); when you 
can have more cloth by decreasing your yard- 
stick one half (laughter); when you can sell 
more tons of merchandise by shortening your 
pound one half, — then, and not until then, 
you can increase the value of your property 
or labor by decreasing your standard of 
values. (Applause. ) 

But some one meets me with this: After all, 
whatever you may say about the fact, your 
paper dollar will pay a debt, no matter how 
much depreciation may have smitten it; and 
what we want is a money that will pay debts. 

There is an element of truth in this sugges- 
tion, and it touches the very core of the evil 
of a depreciated paper currency. A currency 
that is not at par and is a legal tender, has 
these two qualities in it: One, its debt-paying 
power; the other, its purchasing power; and 
wherever these two values disagree, you notice 
the utmost confusion and injustice in the busi- 
ness of life, from the highest to the lowest. 

If the debt-paying power and the purchas- 
ing power of your money are not alike, you 
are in a confusion which can never be healed 
except by making them equal, They have 
been made unequal by the operations of the 
law. By the law alone» their equality can 
be restored. I suppose, if by the brute force 
of Congressional vote and Presidential ap- 
proval we should be wicked enough to do it, 
probably Congress might wipe out all debts 
by a universal law of bankruptcy that de- 
clared on a certain day all debts should be 
counted ascancelled, But the man who would 
counsel that, or would counsel the making of 
a paper dollar that would accomplish the same 
thing, would be. denounced by every fair- 
minded man in the world as a villain, (ap- 
plause,) and if that is what the Greenback 
movement means, we dare our enemies to face 
it. (Applause.) 


Specie Resumption. 


Now, fellow-citizens, we go back (A voice: 
“Tell us about Maine.” Laughter.) I will, 
sir, before I finish. (Applause.) We go back 
to the primary question in this fight. I affirm 
against all opposers that the highest and fore- 
most present duty of the American people is 
to complete the resumption of specie pay- 
ments (applause) ; and first of all, because the 
sacred faith of this republic is pledged to re- 


sumption (applause); and if it were never so 
hard to do it, if the burdens were ten times 
greater than they are, this nation dare: not 
look in the face of God and men and break 
its plighted word. (Applause. ) 

It is a fearful thing for one man to stand up 
in the face of his brother man and refuse to 
keep his pledge; but it is a forty-five million 
times worse thing for a nation to do it. (Ap- 
plause.) It breaks the mainspring of faith, 
It unsettles all security, it disturbs all values, 
and it puts the life of the nation in peril for 
all time to come. If we should break our 
faith now, who would trust the Republic again 
in the hour of danger? If we break our faith 
now, we should not deserve to be saved when 
we are again in peril. (Applause.) 

I am almost ashamed to give any other 
reason for resumption than this one I have 
given. It is so complete that no other is 
needed; but there is another almost as strong. 
If there were no moral obligations resting 
upon the nation, if there were no public faith 
pledged to it, I affirm that the resumption of 
specie payment is demanded by every inter- 
est of business in this country. (Applause.)° 
And_so imperatively demanded, that it can be 
demonstrated that every honest interest in 
America will be strengthened and bettered by 
the resumption of specie payment. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Fellow-citizens, those who oppose it under- 
take to divert us by saying, that the resump- 
tion of specie payment will help the rich, but 
hurt the poor. I deny the allegation. The 
resumption of specie payment. will help all; 
but I affirm that it will especially, and in far 
greater measure than any other, help the la- 
boring people of the United States. (Ap- 
plause.) How? Let us see how. In depart- 
ing from the old coin standard as we did, until 
our dollars fell to thirty-eight cents, all prices 
were increased, but they were not all increased 
alike! First, the commodities of quick trade 
went up in price one by one; then articles of 
necessity went up in price; and, according to 
the universal law, the price of labor went up 
last; it was the last to rise — (A voice: ‘It 
was the first to fall! ” Laughter) — and when 
it did rise, it did not rise so high as the cost 
of living rose; and in the wildest days of in- 
flation, when the increase of wages was fifty 
per cent., the increase in the cost of living was 
seyenty-five percent., so that while inflation 
increased the nominal price of the laborer’s 
wages, it increased the cost of living still 
more. It nominally gave him more, but in 


fact gave him less. That was what inflation 
did. And now some one in the audience an- 
ticipated me wisely. When prices fall, labor 
comes down first. That is true. An uncer- 
tain currency that goes up and down, 


Hits the Laborer, 


and hits him hard. (Prolonged applause.) It 
helps him last, and hurts him first. (Ap- 
plause.) Therefore, of all men in America, 
the man who should demand the resumption 
of specie payment, and the fixing and making 
certain the standard of value, is the laboring 
man, who can only suffer when that standard 
is departed from. (Applause.) The capital- 
ist can take advantage of the market; if he 
has anything to buy, he is not compelled to 
buy it all to-day ;, he can wait until the market- 
price is low, and buy at advantage. Ii he has 
anything to sell, he is not compelled to sell it 
to-day, but can wait. until the price is up, and 
sell it at the best. Not so with the laboring 
man, who goes to market with just one thing 
to sell, and that is this day’s work. He must 
sell it to-day, at the price to-day, or it will be 
wholly lost. (Applause.) What he needs to 
buy he must buy now, when necessity compels 
him. He cannot, like the capitalist, dodge 
the call of inflation, or contraction, but pays 
the day’s standard of value; and so it strikes 
him both ways, and strikes him hard. (Ap- 
plause.) What, therefore, the laboring man 
needs, is this, that when he has earned his 
money, he shall get-it in a currency that will 
keep over night. (Prolonged applause and 
cheers. ) 


What Resumption means. 


In the present stage of the controversy, re- 
sumption does not mean the destruction, but 
the betterment of our greenback currency. It 
means that the laboring man’s dollar shall. be 
made better and better and better, until your 
dollar is as good as the best dollar in the 
world, and there we stop. We fought this 
great war to make all men equal before the 
law; we fight this battle of finance to make 
all our dollars equal before the law (great ap- 
plause), whether they be silver, or gold, or 
paper. We believe in a foot that measures 
just twelve inches, no less, no more; in a 
pound that weighs just sixteen ounces avoir- 
dupois, no less, no more; and inva dollar, of 
whatever it is made, that is worth, eitheras an 
evidence of debt or as a reality, just one hun- 
dred cents, no less, no more. (Applause.) 
We have $1,100,000,000 of trade with the old 
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world, and: every dollar of that trade is meas- 
ured by the standard of coin. We want a 
dollar so good that it will measure all that, 
and will be as good as the dollar across the 
water, Gen. Butler (applause and_ hisses) 
says, in. the paper I have read, that they want 
a dollar that shall. be non-exportable. (A 
voice — ‘‘ Read it.”) I have read it. (Ap- 
plause.) Yes, several men wanted a dollar 
that was non-exportable. 

Several years ago it was said in Congress, 
in praise of our irredeemable greenbacks, that 
we had a dollar that would stay by us, a dol- 
lar that was not a coward, like gold and sil- 
ver, which went away from us during the war, 
a patriotic dollar that would stay with us. 
(Laughter.), You want a 


Non-exportable Dollar, 


you greenback men! (Cries of ‘‘Yes.”) You 
want all its blessings confined to us, like that 
citizen of a German town who moved that a ° 
gibbet be. erected in the town, and resolved 
that all the blessings, privileges, and benefits 
thereof be, restricted to the citizens of the 
town. Do you know where that idea of a 
non-exportable dollar came from? (A voice — 
“Lowell.” Great laughter.) No; farther off 
than that. I can read you that very sentence 
from a book written by John Law two hundred 
years ago, when he started the Mississippi 
scheme, that.blasted France for a quarter of a 
century. There are other things that are non- 
exportable — damaged flour, spoiled cotton, 
rancid butter, addled eggs — they are all non- 
exportable...(Laughter and applause.) But 
I have never heard a tradesman thank God 
for the putrescence that made them so. Our 
currency has been non-exportable for the same 
reason. It is so bad, and so uncertain, that 
no nation would take it, except by law. We 
want a currency that can walk like an Ameri- 
can ‘all over the world. (A voice — ‘‘ How 
about the monetization of. silver?”) Don’t 
be impatient. 


The National Banks. 


A little while ago somebody. asked about 
the national banks — a more difficult question. 
Senator Thurman, and many leading Dem- 
ocrats in the West, have. confined themselves 
chiefly to the abolition of the national. banks, 
and the issue ;of $324,000,000, of greenbacks 
to take the place of their notes. Now, that is 
a debatable question, and as you are reasona- 
ble men, let us debate it. If it were just as 
good, I would be in favor of it; if it were bet- 
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ter, I would be still more strongly in favor of 
it. What are the objections? My first objec- 
tion to that proposition is, that it is a flat 
violation of the pledge, promise, and faith of 
this nation that it would never increase the 
greenbacks above $400,000,000.' If you make 
this change, you will exceed that volume. 
(A voice — ‘Too thin.”) Is good faith too 
thin for you? (Great applause.) Then you 
are too thin for an able-bodied, honest man. 
(Great laughter and applause.) Suppose that 
trouble be got over; suppose there were no 
obstacle in the way of the public faith; I have 
another objection to it. If you issue $324,000,- 
ooo more of greenbacks on top of the $346,000,- 
000 now out, you make redemption impossible ; 
and all who believe in the resumption of 
specie payments ought to oppose it for that 
reason. Why do I say that2 The United 
States Treasury can now resume specie pay- 
ments on the promised day. (Applause.) It 
‘could do it sooner. In 1875 we were told we 
could not resume; that we could not get the 
gold to resume; that the moment we tried to 
accumulate the coin, it would increase the 
value of the coin, and decrease the value of 
the currency; but in the face of all such Cas- 
sandra prophecies, we have accumulated and 
have to-day in the Treasury, unappropriated 
for any other purpose, $135,000,000 of coin 
waiting. (A voice—‘‘ We lose the interest of 
it.”) Certainly we lose the interest, but it 


Costs Something to be Honest. 


(Great applause, and three cheers.) In the 
next place, while that has been accumulating, 
the value of our greenback has been going up 
constantly, from 13 per cent. discount when 
the law was passed, until to-day, in the mar- 
ket of America, our greenback was worth 994 
cents on the dollar. What coin we have will 
certainly be enough to complete that work; 
but if it were not, we can readily-accumulate, 
under the law, $5,000,000 a month more, on 
top of that, until the day of resumption comes ; 
so that we are perfectly able to resume, under 
the law as it now stands. There are the Na- 
tional Bank notes, $324,000,000 of them out. 
They are compelled to march abreast of us in 
the work of resumption of specie payments. 
The 2000 National banks are all harnessed to 
the car of resumption, and when we resume 
they must resume. If you abolish them, you 
take away their help—you put the whole 
weight of the $670,000,000 on the Treasury, 
and break it down. 

There is another objection I have to abolish- 


ing the National banks and substituting green- 
backs for their notes. Now we have the Na- 
tional banks in a shape where they pay a good 
round share of the taxes, and I am glad of it. 
They ought to pay it.. Since their organiza- 
tion they have paid over $200,000,000 of taxes 
to the States and the nation. Last year they 
paid $16,000,000 of tax: $9,000,000 to the 
States and $7,000,000 to the nation. Their 
stock is taxed by the States, their circulation 
is taxed by the nation, their deposits are taxed 
by the nation, and'a man who holds National 
Bank notes on the day of assessment, is taxed 
upon them. How about the greenbacks? 
There are $346,000,000.0f greenbacks that es- 
cape taxation. A rich man can gather them 
in on the day of assessment and escape taxa- 
tion. The substitution you talk of would lose 
$17,000,000 of taxes a year to the States and 
the nation, and put $324,000,000 out of the 
reach of taxation, a thing fairly to be com- 
plained of, and I object to it for that reason. 

I object to the substitution for still another 
reason. The National Bank notes as they now 
stand are the only portion of our financial ma- 
chinery that gears the supply of currency to 
the 


Laws of Supply and Demand. 


Abolish them and put out $324,000,000° of 
greenbacks, and the volume of your currency 
depends upon the votes of Congress. You 
might as well hope to regulate the movements 
of the solar system by acts of Congress, as to 
regulate the necessary volume of currency by 
votes of partisans in Congress. No men are 
wise enough to do it, and if they were, dare 
you trust so delicate a thing as that to partisan 
votes in Senate and House? If you have so 
much faith as that in: Congress, your faith ex- 
ceeds mine. (Laughter.) There is another _ 
thing about it, fellow-citizens. If you abolish 
the National banking system, you leave it a 
mere group of brokers’ shops, nothing more 
than that. The banking business of America, 
besides the circulation of notes, is as necessary 
to the trade of the United States as the rail- 
roads to transportation. Do you know, fel- 
low-citizens, that the modern device for avoid- 
ing the use of a large amount of money is the 
bank? What proportion of business is carried 
on inactual money? In England, they tell us, 
only five per cent. of the trade is carried on 
by the actual use of money; 95 per cent. by 
drafts and checks and commercial bills, and 
these are handled by the banks. In this coun- 
try not less than go per cent. of our business 
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is carried on in that way. Would you have 
shaving-shops, irresponsible and independent, 
or the present system, that holds them all in 
the grip and control of the law? 

I do not hesitate to affirm that while it may 
not be;a perfect system, the present National 
banking system is the most perfect this country 
ever knew, and to abolish itis to go back to the 
wretched old system that prevailed before the 
war. How was it then? No man dared take 
paper money without studying the bank re- 
porter by the hour. No merchant in the West 
dared start East until he had culled his cur- 
rency and picked out a few of the best to carry 
to New York or Boston. Money was not 
good out of the limits of the State in half the 
States of the Union. How many men here 
have in the last six months taken out their 
pocket-books to see what bank of what State 
their money was on? You don’t care whether 
it ison a bank in Maine or California, Ohio 
or Massachusetts, for the bank-note has the 
stamp and symbol of the Government upon 
it, and is as national as the flag. (Applause.) 
And you know that behind every dollar-bill is 
110 cents locked up in the Treasury of the 
United States to secure you against loss. You 
don’t care if the bank is broken, wound up, 
gone; you don’t care if 100 tons of nitro- 
glycerine has blown bank and _ officers to 
atoms: your dollar is secure. We propose 
to fight this battle, not in fear of the cry 
against money on the one hand, for that would 
be cowardice, or in the fear of the banks, for 
that would be cowardice, but we propose to 
fight this battle on the square issue of justice 
and good sense. (Applause.) If we cannot 
win your votes by that plan, then we must be 
content to be right and alone. 


Resumption at Hand. 


Now the third point I want to make is, that 
resumption is so. nearly come that it would be 
a crime to stop it. Whatever evils anybody 
has prophesied as coming from resumption, 
whatever hardship resumption was supposed 
to have brought, have been endured already ; 
the agony is in fact over. We are almost in 
reach of shore. We have been tossed these 
many long years upon the stormy and uncer- 
‘tain sea of irredeemable paper money. It has 
crippled our industries, shaken our confidence, 
robbed our poor men, blasted our hopes, it 
has made it possible that $1,000,000,000, has 
been invested for years in the miserable, 
wretched business of gambling in gold.. Now 
the. resumption ends the business of gold 


gambling forever, for it existed only in the 
difference in value between paper and gold. 
After all we have suffered, we are now like a 
bold and sturdy swimmer almost ashore. Out 
of the tempest, out of the night, out of the 
storm and danger of the deep, the republic is 
just within a stroke of the shore. One more 
stroke and her feet will stand upon the rock. 
(Applause.) And the enemies of resumption 
would come now and plunge her back into the 
uncertainty of night, upon a shoreless, bot- 
tomless sea, wretched and forlorn! In the 
name of sweet peace, in the name of return- 
ing prosperity, in the name of the sufferings 
we have endured, I demand, the Republican 
party demands, all lovers of honest money 
demand, that the progress of resumption shall 
not be hindered. Nothing can now hinder it 
but the brute force of hostile legislation. 
Fellow-citizens, I have detained you long 
on these topics. There is one other phase 
that I would mention. We have passed 
through a long period of darkness, but in the 
darkness there has been some compensation. 
Men are telling us that there were good times 
from 1865 to 1873. Were they? What was 
happening in those years? From 1866 to 1873 
this country was running in debt at a rate 
almost never known before. I do not mean 
the nation as a nation, but, the nation as a 
people. Do you know that even in our trade 
with Europe we bought $1,000,000,000 — yes, 
$1,047,000,000 — more of merchandise from 
Europe than we sent back in exchange for it? 
Our people as individuals incurred a foreign 
debt in that short space of time more than 
$1,000,000,000., And while we were running 
in debt by our purchases abroad, we were also 
running in debt at home. It was the specula- 
tive. fever that inflation always brings. We 
were building railroads on credit; State, 
county, and municipal debts were increasing. 
The debts of this country, the individual and 
corporate debts, far outweighed the national 
debt. Since the calamity of 1873 struck us, 
we have been quietly and steadily paying our 
debts. In those five years we have sold abroad 
over $500,000,000 more of property than we 
have brought from there. The year just closed 
brought us over $257,000,000 for what we sold 
more than we paid for what we bought. We 
are paying debts, we are clearing/away incum- 
brances. All that this country needs is that the 


Black Shadow of Congress 


shall not fall upon it and blast it.. Old Dioge- 
nes was right when he asked of Alexander as 
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the only boon, that he should ride on the other 
side out of his sunlight. Let the Government 
ride out of our sunlight; let it not longer delay 
the return of prosperity. They say we have 
made the hard times by contraction. I deny 
that. It is false in fact and it is false in theory. 
(A voice — ‘ Prove it.”) Well, sir, I will 
prove it. (Applause.) On the first day of 
September, 1873, there was more paper cur- 
rency afloat in this country than there had 
been any day for six years, and the panic struck 
us when we had the highest flood-tide of paper 
currency. (Great applause.) 

And now, fellow-citizens, allow me to call 
your attention, in conclusion, to another phase 
of this question. I have been speaking thus 
far on the hard, dry facts of financial science. 
T have been trying to get at the truth as well 
as I might. We have now reached a period, 
fellow-citizens, when all these questions have 
struck the public mind with new force, and 
we should go down to the bottom of these 
facts and discuss them before the people. No 
discussion of the Presidential policy of pacifi- 
cation, or civil-service reform, or of anything 
however bad or however good, will meet this 
issue. We must lay aside all embarrascments 
and meet this question face to face with the 
people who are willing to be taught. If the 
people will hear the truths of these things, 
and I know they will, you can’ fearlessly ap- 
peal to their intelligence and their conscience. 


What threatens the Republic. 


But, in the meantime, there are other ele- 
ments in this case — not the mere elements of 
intellectual antagonisms, but worse elements 
behind. If some man should stand on this 
historic platform and propose to prove to this 
great audience beyond controversy that this 
republic of ours has failed, must go to ruin, 
he would prove the most awful fact that could 
be conceived by an American mind. Next to 
overturning the Universe of God would be the 
calamity of the fall of this republic; and yet, 
not in this country I hope, but abroad, ‘in 
other countries, if a vote were taken to-day by 
the intelligent people of Europe, millions 
would vote that the American republic must 
fall. : 


Macaulay’s Prophecy. 


Let us contemplate that for a moment. One 
of the ablest writers, that England ever pro- 
duced, one whose name is honored in America, 
has given his reasons for believing that the 
republic must fall, and I will delay you long 
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enough to state the substance. In 1857, just 
twenty-one years ago, Lord Macaulay wrote a 
letter to an American, thanking him for send- 
ing him the works of Thomas Jefferson; but 
he said he did not believe in him. The gen- 
tleman wrote back, asking why, and then 
Macaulay answered. ‘‘I do not like Thomas 
Jefferson,” wrote Macaulay, ‘‘because he 
taught a doctrine which I believe will be fatal 
to liberty, or to civilization, or to both. He 
taught the doctrine that all men are equal and 
all are entitled to'an equal voice in the Goy- 
ernment. Now,” said Macaulay, ‘‘ the radical 
defect of that principle is this: That it declares 
that the rich and the poor, the’'wicked and the 
virtuous, the wise and the ignorant, have 
equal political power; that all men, without 
regard to wealth, virtue, or intelligence, are 
political equals, and may have an equal voice 
in creating and maintaining the government. 
Now,” said Macaulay, ‘‘that principle will 
surely bring your country to ruin, and thus :— 
Certainly there will come a time when New 
England will be as thickly settled as old Eng- 
land ; 


When the Great West 


will be as thickly settled as New England is 
now; when there will be no more great unoc- 
cupied tracts of land for your people to go to. 
Then will come the real strain and test of your 
institutions. There will come a time in your 
country, as in England, when hard times will 
oppress your people, when your harvests will 
fail, when your manufactures will be de- 
pressed, when your poor laborers will be out 
of work. And-when that day comes, crowded 
with population, you will meet your fate. For 
then there will men arise among you who will 
teach that there is no justice in allowing one 
man to have a million while another has not 
a meal; that there is no justice in ‘allowing 
one’ man to ride in his carriage and fare 
sumptuously, while another has no breakfast 
and hears’his children'crying for bread which 
he has*not. When this comes, you will: see 
on one hand a statesman teaching patience, 
respect for property, law, and order; and on 
the other a demagogue who will call upon all 
the worst elements to rise. And then,” said 
Macaulay, ‘who will triumph? (A voice, 
“Butler.”) Your discontented majority will 
‘control the government. Then will follow 
spoliation and: destruction of social. order. 
You will have your Birminghams and Man- 
chesters filled with riot and mob violence. 
When that day comes, I expect to see your 
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country go down in one of two awful ways. 
Either some Czsar or Napoleon will arise, 
seize the reins of government, and destroy 
liberty, or both liberty and civilization will 
die together. You will be ravaged,” says 
Macaulay, ‘‘as much as the Huns and Van- 
dals ravaged Rome in the fifth century, with 
this difference, that these Huns and Vandals 
will not come from without, but will be en- 
gendered by your own civilization.” 

This is Macaulay’s indictment and prophecy. 
I ask the men of Boston to carry it home and 
reflect upon it. How shall we answer it? 


The Republic’s Safety. 


For myself, with all my soul I repel the 
prophecy as false. (Applause.) I reject it as 
a Cassandra prophecy that cannot be fulfilled. 
But why? I will detain you only a moment 
to give you myreason. A few years ago I 
sought to answer this indictment. My first 
answer is this: No man who has not lived 
among us can understand one thing about our 
institutions; no man who has been born and 
reared under monarchical governments can 
understand the vast difference between theirs 
and ours. How is it in monarchical govern- 
ments? Their society is one series of caste 
upon caste. Down at the bottom, like the 
granite rocks in the crust of the earth, lie the 
great body of laboring men. An Englishman 
told me not long ago that in twenty-five years 
of careful study of the agricultural class of 
England, he had never known one who was 
born and reared in the ranks of farm laborers 
that rose above his class and became a well- 
to-do citizen. That is a most terrible sen- 
tence, that three millions of people should lie 
at the bottom of society, with no power to 
rise. Above them the gentry, the hereditary 
capitalist; above them, the nobility, above 
them, the royalty; and, crowning all, the 
sovereign — all impassable barriers of caste. 

No man born under such institutions can 
understand the mighty difference between them 
and us in this country. Thank God, and thank 
the fathers of the republic who made, and the 
men who carried out the promises of the Dec- 
laration, that in this country there are no 
classes, fixed and impassable. Here society 
is not fixed in horizontal layers, like the crust 
of the earth, but, as a great New England 
man said, vears ago, it is rather like the ocean, 
broad, deep, grand, open, and so free in all 
its parts that every drop that mingles with the 
yellow sand at the bottom may rise through 
all the waters, till it gleams in the sunshine 


on the crest of the highest waves. So it is 
here in our free society, permeated with the 


Light of American Freedom. 


There is no American boy, however poor, 
however humble, orphan though he may be, 
that, if he have a clear head, a true heart, a 
strong arm, he may not rise through all the 
grades of society, and become the crown, the 
glory, the pillar of the State. 

Here, there is no need for the old-world war 
between capital and labor. Here is no need 
of the explosion of social order predicted by 
Macaulay. All we need is the protection of 
just and equal laws — just alike to labor and 
to capital. Every poor man hopes to lay by 
something for a rainy day — hopes to become 
a capitalist, for capital is only accumulated 
labor. Whenever a laborer has earned one 
hundred dollars more than he needs for daily 
expenses, he becomes to that extent a capi- 
talist, and needs to be safe in its enjoyment. 
(Applause. ) 

There is another answer to Macaulay. He 
could not understand — no man could under- 
stand until he had seen it — the almost om- 
nipotent power of our system of education, 
that teaches our people how to be free by 
teaching them to be intelligent. But, fellow- 
citizens, who has read the letter of Macaulay 
that did not remember it a year ago last July, 
when in ten great States of the Union millions 
of American citizens and millions of Ameri- 
can property were in peril of destruction? 
when the spirit of mob ran riot? when Pitts- 
burg flamed in ruin and smoked in blood, and 
many of our great cities were in peril of de- 
struction, — who did not remember the doc- 
trine of Macaulay then, and did not anew 
résolve that the bloody track of the Commune 
~should have no pathway on our shore? (Great 
applause. ) 

I have introduced all this for the purpose 
of saying that behind the element that now 
attacks the public faith; behind the misguided 
honest men who have adopted the greenback 
theory; behind them, and preparing the move- 
ment, is communism, coming from its dens in 
Europe and this country. 

If anybody thinks I am an alarmist, let me 
read a sentence to you which will help to 
anfold ; 


The Lesson of the Maine Election. 


What I am about to read was printed as 
standing matter for weeks before the election. 
I read: 
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**You see two men walking along the street : one is a rich 
bondholder and the other a ragged tramp ;.the rich man enters 
the front door of his fine dwelling, the tramp goes in at the 
back door, demands food or clothing, and if it is not given to 
him he:steais it ; and I tell you that tramp is more entitled to 
honor than the rich man who sits in his luxurious parlor.” 

The man who uttered those words had just 


accepted the : 
Greenback Nomination 


in one of the districts of Maine. (A voice, 
“And he was elected.”) And yesterday ,he 
was elected to Congress. (Cheers.). Now I 
say this to show the men of Massachusetts 
what this contest means. We do not measure 
swords with our adversaries without knowing 
what they are and what they mean. They 
are making war upon the civil and industrial 
order of our country. We accept their chal- 
lenge. We invite all honest men to the fair 
and earnest and brotherly discussion of this 
question. We believe the hearts of true 
Americans everywhere will respond to the 
right when they know the right. But to the 


disturbers of law, to those who would break 
the peace of this republic, to those who would 
convert it into a huge anarchy, the true men 
of this Union, who put down Rebellion in one 
place, will put it down in every place. (Pro- 
longed applause.)..To the men who are mis- 
guided and who have left the ranks of our 
party, or of any party that is in favor of 
honest money, we say, in the graphic lan- 
guage of Cox of New York, in his curious 
telegram to Hewitt, ‘Reverse yourself and 
resume your judgment.” (Laughter.) 

And. now, fellow-citizens, standing in this 
old hall consecrated to Liberty and to Jus- 
tice, let us resolve to: ‘enter ‘this contest for 
honest money, for the public faith, for the 
nation’s honor, not doubting that here, as 
everywhere, the voice of Massachusetts will 
be heard pleading for the right. 

Thanking you for the attention with which 
you have honored me, I bid you good night. 
(Applause and three’cheers for General Gar- 
field.) ; 


